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towards us" were " those of bitter personal 1878.
animosity"; and added that " during the last
twelve months he had been arming to the teeth."
fhat Shere All's mind was unsound is more than
probable. But that was a strange reason for seeking
an alliance with him, and offering to maintain him
on his throne. As for the personal animosity, it
was partly fear, and largely the result of approaches
which he took to be the preludes of conquest. At
that time, however, Lord Lytton expected war
with Russia, and thought that the opportunity
would be favourable for the disintegration of
Afghanistan.

One of Lord Cranbrook's earliest official duties vernacular
as Secretary for India was to consider and approve Press Aet
of the Vernacular Press Act, by which editors of
Indian newspapers published in oriental languages
might be warned and, if obstinate, silenced for pro-
moting disaffection to the Government.    This law,
which was in some respects identical with provisions
in the Irish Coercion Act of 1870, was not required
by Lord Lytton's predecessors, and has not been
needed by his successors.    It was in his opinion
justified by articles which taunted England with
fear of Russia.     Sir William Muir, Sir Erskine Dissents
Perry, and Colonel Yule dissented in the Viceroy's ooSSii.
Council from a policy which had been abandoned
in   India   for   more   than   forty   years.      Even
* Lord  Cranbrook, who was quite untainted with Lord
Liberalism, would not allow the clause exempting critfcisms.s
from the Act an editor who submitted his articles
to an official Censor, dryly remarking that "any
censor of proofs would in fact write the newspaper
which he revised/'    And, in  the  very  despatch May si,
which approved of the Act,  he inserted words
condemnatory of its whole principle  and  scope.
Lord Lytton in   his   Council   had spoken with
sarcasm   of   *6 those   people   whose   minds   are